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Captain PAUL JONES. 


HERE is, perhaps, no department in lite- 

rature that preſents fewer, and leſs formi- 
dable difficulties to furmount, than biography ; 
a knowledge af facts is the ground on which the 
ſuperſtructure is to be raiſed ; extraordinary exer- 
tions of genius are not neceſſary; but to acquit 


himſelf with reputation, the writer muſt poſſeſs a 


talent for arrangement, 
We ſhall anticipate the cenſure to which we 


are conſcious the following pages will be expoſed, 


on account of ſome chronological errors. Similar 
facts have been communicated from different 
quarters; and as their dates did not always cor- 
reſpond, ſome tranſpofitions have doubtleſs 
occurred. 5 5 

Characters that are rendered eminent by their 
vices or virtues, ſhould not be loſt in filent obli - 


vion: on the contrary, what is worthy 1mitation, 
ſhould be depicted with the warmth of amiable 
_ delineation that is neceſſary to animate the mind 


to the attainment of excellence ; while vice ſhould 
be expoſed in all the glaring colours of her na- 
3 -- _ tural 
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tural deformity, that ſhe may inſpire” 2 juſt on- 


tempt and abhorrence. 


Wholly diveſted of party prejudices, candour 
Mall 3127 the pen * this narrative; we 


thall 


th Nothing 89 
„Nor ſet down aught in malice,” 


It will be found that our deſign | 15 not to pro- 
8 any particular ſyſtem of political doc- 
rine. On that ſubje& our react.s will form 
their own judgment. It ſhall be our taſk to 
deliver a plain narrative of facts, occaſionally: 
deducing therefrom ſuch obſervations as may 
naturally ariſe out of the ſubje&—and if oppor- 
tunities of commendation do not frequently 
occur, the misfortune will lay with the man 
who is the ſubje& of this pamphlet, and no 
cenſure will, on that account, be due to the 
writer, who will now no longer obtrude upon the 


time of the public, but proceed immediately to 


the narrative; only further premiſing, that the 


materials for this work were ſupplied by ſome 
| eg who were intimately connected with our 


ero's family during the early time of his life, 
and by others, whoſe misfortune it was to be the 
immediate witneſſes of the moſt material incidents 
that occurred to him in a ſeries of many years. 
We ſhall avail ourſelves of every opportunity of 


commendation : but we fear ſuch will ſeldom oc- 
cur; for the man who is the ſubject of this pam» 


phlet, has been in a courſe of life. wherein it was 


not poſſible to act in a manner to challenge com- 


mendation. 


Not- 


= 


| 3 " | 6 
Notwithſtanding our hero has acquired fo emi- 
nent a degree of popularity, by the ſurpriſing re- 
volutions of fortune he has experienced, and the 
remarkable exploits he has atchieved, we con- 
ceive chat it will not be neceſſary to trace back a 
long line of his anceſtry; for our enquiries have 
not been able to diſcover any traits in the charac. 
ter of his progenitors, the expoſure of Which 
would contribute to the gratification of public cu. 
c urioſity: ſuffice it then to ſay, that his parents 
weere natives of Scotland, and that ſoon after heir 
m arriage, they ſettled at Dunbar, where they ob- 
tai ned a decent ſubſiſtence; the man following 
the: occupation of a gardener, to which he had 
bee n bred, and his wife affiſting him in his work, 
as o ccaſion required, and at other times employ- 
ing herſelf in waſhing and needle-work, or ſuch 
other* kind of domeſtic female buſineſs as the 
neigh bourhood afforded. , 8 
His ſkill in his buſineſs, and character for ſo- 
briety, induſtry, and honeſty, procured him a re- 
comme mdation to James Taylor, Eſq. of White- 
haven, in Cumberland. Leaving his wife at 
Dunbar, he proceeded to Whitehaven, and was 
engaged by Mr. Taylor, in the capacity of gar- 
dener. 8 by 8 
Finding his fituation in this gentleman's family 
perfectly aigreeable, he hired a ſmall houſe, and 
ſent for his wife, who had taken poſſeſſion of her 
new tenement only a ſhort time, when ſhe was de- 
hvered of a ſon, who was baptiſed by the name 
of John. At an early period of infancy, the boy 
afforded evident proofs of a diſpoſition * tetchy 
and wayward,” His petulant and vindictive temper 
eee : daily 
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daily became more intolerable, to which the fond 
indulgence of his parents materially contri- 
buted. 8 5 
Mr. Pope ſays, As the twig is bent, the tree 
will ſhoot.” And the elegant Thompſon has the 
following lines: ? 


—— << Infant reaſon grows apace, and calls 

& For the kind hand of an aſſiduous care. 

<« Delightful taſk! to rear the tender thought, 
% To teach the young idea how to ſhoot ; 

* To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind; 
*: To breathe thꝰenlivening ſpirit, and to fix 
The generous purpoſe in the glowing breaſt.” 


Had a timely check been put upon the turbu- 
lent ſpirit of the boy, the vices that ſeem to have 
been inherent in his nature, might, in all proba- 
bility, have been greatly corre&ed, though, per- 
haps, not wholly eradicated. One of the moſt 
deplorable infirmities incident fo human nature 
is, that the prejudices of education, and bad ha- 


bits, contracted in the early periods of life, form 


ſuch deep impreſſions upon the mind, that not- 
withſtanding the accidents of life may produce 


ſerious reflections, attended by the ſtrongeſt con- 


viction of the abominable deformity of puilt, yet 
the beſt reſolutions, though they will fog eſt a 
temporary reformation, are not always ſufficient 
to ſecure us from relapſing into the errors to 
which we have been ſo long familiarized. How 
careful, then, ſhould we be, in guarding againſt 
the indulgence of vicious habits, fince the influ- 
ence of cuſtom has nearly equal power over our 
| | hearts, 


95 


hearts, with the impulſes implanted 


XZ their ſon with the kind hand of an afſiduous care; had 


PFJ Þ 
in us by 


aaa „ ttt nigr;: 

Let us here ſeriouſly exhort parents to be ex- 
ceedingly ſolicitous in ſuppreſſing all evil propenſi- 
ties in their children; and beg them to attend to 


the moral that is inculcated in the above quo- 


tation from Thompſon. Had Mr. Paul, and his 
wife, experienced the delightful taſk of training 


they reared the tender thonght, and taught the young 
idea how to ſhoot ; had they poured freſh inſtruttions 


o'er the mind, and fixed the generous purpoſe in the 


breaſt of their ſon, his activity, and enterprifing 
ſpirit, might have diſtinguiſhed him as a conſpi- 
cuous ornament to that ſociety which now juſtly 


4 = execrates him as A monſter of ingratitude and 


cruelty. N 50 
We wiſh not, however, to caſt too ſevere a cen- 
ſure upon the old people; in excuſe of whom 


may be pleaded their almoſt total want of edu- 


cation; their indigent ſtatin in life; and their 


| Ignorance of the operations of the human heart. 


They certainly erred in the management of their 


ſon's education; but their error was the effect of 


parental tenderneſs and intellectual deficiency. 


It is ſufficiently lamentable that, generally con- 


ſidered, that the childten of the lower claſſes of 
the inhabitants of theſe kingdoms are ſo extreme- 
ly liable to be led into the paths of iniquity, Tho 
a little ſchook learning is given them, the Þrinci- 
ples of , morality are wholly diſregarded. The 
parents being themſelves ignorant, ſee nit the 
neceſſity of, nor indeed have they a capacity, for 


opening the proſpect of knowledge to their off- 


ſpring, 


N 
fpring, the amiable parts of whoſe diſpoſitions 
remain utnicultivated, While their evil prepenſities 
are countenanced and ' encouraged by the exam- 
ples that are continually expoſed to their ob- 


It may not be here improper to introduce a few 
remarks in relation to our. public charities, It will 
be univerſally admitted, that the greateſt benefits 

would reſult from eſtabliſhing out. publie ſchools 
in the country, rather than perſevering in the per- 
nicious cuſtom of keeping them in the metrgpo- 
lis; and that the on ly impediment to this mea- 
ſure is, the inconve mience that, for a certain 
time, muſt neceſſarily, be experienced. The 
health and morals o'f youth are points more im- 
mediately claiming attention than (the article of 
learning. = X 5 

The maſters cf o ur free-ſchools pretend to no 


juriſdiction ove e tae ſcholars but in the uſual. 


hours of buſineſ s; the reſt of the day, and per- 
| haps during a j part of the night, they are expoſed 
to the moſt-dan (ger«5us temptations; for the great- 
eſt part of ther n ar e deſtitute of friends, or have 
only ſuch as, from i their indiſpenſible avocations, 
are precluded from all opportunity of confining 
their children witl ain the proper limits. May at 
not be preſur ned, that many Fall victims to breath- 
ing an atmo ſphere' conftantly impregnated with 
Peau v pH rr bl bd 01.5118 

chil dren cf the poor is the moſt valuable 


ſor upon them muſt principally depend 
fety of government, and the advancement 
vi comm ce and manufactures. IG 

5 | How- 


a 


nce that we can poſſibly bequeath to poſ- | 


NN 
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correſpondent vigour of mind. 


f 
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However people may affect to deſpiſe | poſthu-· 
mous fame, there are very few, 1 believe, who 


do not Wiſh to leave the world ſome memorial of 


their exiſtence. Let it be the pride of the preſent 


received the ſanction of time. As heroes are held 


forth the guardians of their country, let us, by 


one generous effort, entitle ourſelves to a more 


glorious diſtinction. Let it not be ſaid, that in 


our time the race of Britons degenerated : let us 
reſcue poſterity from the danger of being as re- 
markable for mental and corporeal debility, as 


generation to encounter a popular error that has 


our anceſtors were for muſcular ſtrength, and a 


But to return from this digretion. Young 
Paul was put to ſchool in Whitehaven, to be in- 


into him the firſt rudiments of thoſe branches of 
education, but with very little effect. So unruly, 
untractable, and addicted to every ſpecies of miſ- 


chief was the boy, that ſoon after he had attained 
his ſeventh year, the ſchool-maſter was under the 


neceſſity of diſmiſſing him, leſt the other ſcholars 
ſhould be corrupted by his example. He was 


then placed under another maſter in the ſame 


neighbourhood, with whom he remained but a 
ſhort time, and that with very little advantage. 

Soon after leaving the ſecond ſchool, h& con- 
nected himſelf with a number of idle and Piſſo- 


Jute boys, and joined them in the robbery oFgar- 


dens and orchards. Theſe juvenile indiſcretions 
were practiſed a confiderable time without diſco- 

very; but at length they led to the commiſhon 
£ C of 


ſtructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic; and 
his maſter exerted his utmoſt endeavours to inſtil 


>» 
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of depredations among the poultry of the neigh- 
bouring farmers and gentlemen, and many other 
acts of more capital delinquency. 1 

' Young Paul's character was now become ſhame- 
fully notorious, and he was confidered as a pub- 
lic nuiſance to the country far ſeveral miles round. 
The youths of ſober and diſcreet principles care- 
Fully ſhunned his acquaintance, as they would 
| = done a peſtilence; and he effociated only 
with thoſe of the moſt profligate and abandoned 
manners. 

His parents purſued every meaſure their ima- 
ginations could devife for reclaiming their ungra- 
cious ſon: but their tears, threats and entreaties, 
were equally diſregarded; and they were ter- 
ribly alarmed, leſt his irregular courſes ſhould in- 
volve him in ſome calamity, from which their in- 
tereſt would not be ſufficient to extricate him. 
His ingenuity in contriving ſchemes of miſ- 
chief, his dexterity in executing them, and his 
reſolute temper, obtained him the name of Cap- 
tain, among his diſorderly companions, to whom 
he behaved with ſuch inſuffarable inſolence, that 
they at length reſolved to hold no further ac- 
quaintance with him. 

It was with fingular ſatisfaction that his father 
obſerved ſome figns of reformation in him; and 
he thought this a favourable opportunity of pro- 
curing him ſome kind of employment, which he 
conceived might be the means of detaching his 
mind from the ſhameful courſes he had fo long 
purſued, 

The old man, who was much reſpected by his 
employer, Mr. Taylor, prevailed upon 8 gen- 

tleman 


KK bo 
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tleman to engage his ſon as a helper in bis ſta. 
bles; and in this ſtation, he obſeryed a tolerably 
decent behaviour for ſeveral weeks. 

His father and mother now congratulated them- 
ſelves on the happy proſpect of their ſon's reform- 
ation, which they ſuppoſed could not fail of being 
fully effected, ſince he had gained an eſtabliſhment 
in a reſpettable family, where no bad examples 
were to be ſeen, and where his conduct would be 
under their own immediate obſervation, as his 
buſineſs, and the rules of Mr. Taylor's houſe, 
would neceſſarily preclude him from all oppor- 
tunities of renewing his acquaintance with his 
former aſſociates. But all their hopes were dif- 
appointed. 

Being a lad of remarkable activity, and quick 


_ apprehenſion, he, in a ſhort time, ws the 


reputation of being a uſeful ſervant: and preſum- 
Ing on the conſequence he imagined he had ob- 
tained, his inſolence and vanity increaſed to an 
inſufferable degree. 
He ſeemed to derive a peculiar ſatiofaftion 
from putting the domeſtic animals about the houſe 
the moſt extreme torture; and if his fellow 
rvants remonſtrated againſt the barbarity of his 
3 he uttered the moſt horrid blaſphemies, 
= inſulted them in a manner that proved him 
to be more accompliſhed in wickedneſs than could 
be 1magined in a youth of his years. 
He had, however, a very narrow eſcape of 
meeting a ſevere puniſhment for one inſtance. of 
his cruelty. Having been gently reprimandedby 
one of his fellow ſervants, in order to obtain re- 
venge for the ſuppoſed inſult, he cut out the 
.C — tongue, 


. 
oY 
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vague, and thruſt a piece of ſharp iron into the 


body of a dog, of which the man was particular- 


ly — The creature, through excrutiating tor- 
ture, almoſt immediately went mad, and ſeized 
young Paul by the ſkirt of his coat, at which in- 
ſtant the man who had offended him came into 
the ſtable, and killed the dog with a pitchfork. 
To be relieved in ſo critical a conjuncturè from a 
threatened calamity of ſo dreadful a nature, muſt 
have inſpired with gratitude any breaſt that was 
capable of ſo generous a feeling: but inſtead of 
due acknowledgment for ſo eſſential a piece of 


ſervice, the man was the conſtant object of Paul's 
ridicule and infult. | 


At about ſeventeen years of age, our hero a 


bauched three young women, ſervants in the 
neighbourhood ; and two of them became preg- 
_ nant. He has ſince taken great pride in boafting 


that he had the addreſs to prevail upon the wo- 


men to ſwear the children to an opulent farmer, 


though he was firmly perſuaded that the man had 
not been engaged in a criminal intercourſe with ei- 


ther of them. 
How greatly was the guilt of ſeduction aggra- 


vated, by his urging the unhappy girls to the 
commiſfion of perjury! How unprincipled muſt 
that man be, who can wiſh to relieve himſelf from 
the diſagreeable conſequences of his own villainy, 
at the expence of the innocent! - He that can 
act ſo contrary to the laws of nature as to diſclaim 
his own iſſue, muſt be qualified for the perpetra- 
tion of every ſpecies of iniquity. 

Though Mr. Taylor was acquainted with many 
particulars of the youth's behaviour, from a re- 
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yard to his father, he ftill retained him in his fer- 
ice, and even took frequent opportunities of ex- 
oſtulating with him on the impropriety of his 


a>. 


conduct. This condeſcention, ſo far from pro- 


ducing any amendment, had a a effect; for 
it ſerved td excite further inſtances of his ingrati- 
tude, which he manifeſted by treating his maſter's 


friendly advice with contempt and ridicule. 


Io indulge the wanton cruelty of his diſpofi- 
tion, he frequently whipped the horſes, while they 
were in the ſtable, till they were almoſt irritated 
to madneſs, and he generally continued this ex- 
ereiſe till he was either interrupted, or, through 
fatigue, was no longer able to hold the inftrument 
of his. cruelty. N ; 


Being one morning engaged in this barbarous 
practice, he received a flight kick on the thigh 
from a fine young gelding, that was à particular 


favourite of Mr. Taylor's; in conſequence of this, 
he fetched a knife from the dwelling-houſe, and 


ſtabbed the horſe in ſeveral parts of his body, and 


the creature died in a ſhort time. 


When the above circumſtance came to Mr. 


Taylor's knowledge, he diſmiſſed Paul, informing 


him, that the whole line of his conduct had been 
ſo extremely exceptionable, that he could not, 
confiſtently with the dictates of his conſcience, 


give him ſuch a character as would recommend 
him to another ſervice. Ire 

He now engaged with an inn-keeper near 
Whitehaven, as a poſt-chaiſe driver; but on ac- 


count of his diſobliging and quarrelſome temper, 


and his cruelty to the horſes under his care, he 


was in a ſhort time diſcharged from this employ- 
ment, 


Wer 


Young 
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Young Paul now returned to his parents; ſome 0 | 


ſhort time after which his father entered into the 
ſervice of the Earl of Selkirk, in the capacity of 
ardener. He had worked ſome months as an aſ- 
fiſtant to his father before his true character be- 
came known to the family. The various artifices 
he put in practice for ſeducing one of the ſervant 
girls proving abortive, he actually attempted the 
violation of her chaſtity by force, and had nearly 


accompliſhed his purpoſe, when the Earl (who 


had been walking in the garden) alarmed by the 
cries of a perſon in diſtreſs, came into the dairy- 


houſe, and reſcued the young woman from her 


Intentional raviſher, F 
The Earl ſeverely reprimanded him, and 
threatened him with a proſecution; but at length 
yielded to his entreaties, and granted him a par- 
don, on condition of his ſolemnly promiſing to 

conduct himſelf with more propriety in future. 
Not many days after the above tranſaction, 
great complaints were made to the ſteward of the 
houſhold, reſpecting young Paul; and theſe were 
ſo frequently repeated, that the ſteward ſent him 
2 written diſcharge from the Earl's ſervice; and 


an order to come to his office to receive what wa- 


ges were due to him, He took no notice of the 


order of diſmiſſion, and the ſteward, therefore, 


. perſonally infiſted upon his immediate departure. 
As he ſtill refuſed to comply, the matter was 
communicated to the Earl, who ordered the de- 
linquent into his preſence, and queſtioned him 
in relation to the complaints that had been exhi- 
bited againſt him. His anſwers were ſo diſre- 
ſpectful and inſulting, that the Earl was betrayed 

| into 
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into a momentary forgetfulneſs of the dignity of 
his character, and actually ſtruck this unworthy 
ſervant; who departed, breathing forth the moſt 
violent denunciations of vengeance.— It will be 
found in the courſe of theſe pages, that though 
many years had elapſed, his deſire of wreaking 
revenge upon the Earl ſuffered no abatement. 
Soon after leaving the ſervice of the Earl of Sel- 
kirk, Paul formed an acquaintance with a party 
of ſmugglers, who obſerving him to be a young 
fellow of an active and.enterprifing ſpirit, and of 
a deſperate reſolution, they invited him to be- 
come a party in an exploit they had under con- 


Z templation. Much ingenuity in the arts of per- 
ſuaſion was not neceſſary to obtain his eompli- 
ance: and a meeting being in a few days held for 


reſolving on the moſt probable plan for accom- 
pliſhing the intended expedition, our young ad- 
venturer diſcovered ſo remarkable a degree of 
acuteneſs in improving the propoſed ſcheme of 
peculation,. that the ſmugglers unanimouſly ad- 
mitted him into their aſſociation; not as a ſer- 


vant, as was firſt propoſed, but as a ſharer in 


whatever booty they ſhould acquire. 

He remained ſome months with this gang of 
deſperadoes, during which time he faved upwards 
of two hundred pounds; but being deſerted by 
his companions on account of his violent, quar- 


relſome, and revengeful ſpirit, lived in an idle, 


diſſolute manner at Whitehaven, Sunderland, 
Shields, and fome other towns in the north, till 
his money was exhauſted, After this he com- 
mitted feveral highway and other robberies, ſor 
one of which was indicted and tried,” (we believe 

ER ; e 
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at Lancaſter) but acquitted i in defect of evi⸗ 
dence. 

Paul now e himſelf as a ee man 
on board a Sunderland veſſel, and being after- 
wards in the ſame capacity on board ſeveral tra- 
ders belonging to Shields and Whitby, he acquir- 
ed the reputation of an expert ſeaman, and gain- 
ed 2 very accurate knowledge of the wen 
coaſt. 

Being impreſſed on board a man of War, he 
availed bimſelf of the firſt opportunity to eſcape, 
and a ſecond time commenced a ſmuggler. After 
an unſucceſsful cruize of a few weeks, he and his 
companions landed on the coaſt of Suſſex, and 
Paul took up his refidence at a farmer's in the 
neighbourhood of Brighthelmſtone, whoſe daugh- 
ter he in a ſhort time married, and' received wirh 
her a fortune of about three hundred pounds. 

Notwithſtanding that his wife was a moſt ami- 
able young woman, Paul abandoned her in a few 
weeks, and entering into contract with ſome 'of 
his former aſſociates, purchaſed .a veſſel for the 
purpoſe of carrying on the illegal practice of 
ſmuggling, and aſſumed the command of her him- 
ſelf, appointing ſuch of his companions officers 
as he knew, from experience, to be able ſeamen, 

His crew conſiſted of fifteen perſons (himſelf 
included) and the veſſel was provided with every 
kind of ammunition and neceſſary for hazarding 
deſperate adventures. This gang of reſolute deſ- 
peradoes proved a moſt formidable annoyance to 
the trade of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
They plundered ſeveral of our Weſt India ſhips, 
but their moſt capital depredations were committed 

| on 


F WPI 

on the coaſts of Ireland and Scotland. Seme days 
after having made booty of the moſt. valuable 
part of the cargo of one of our homeward-bound | 
Baltic ſhips, Paul was overtaken by ſo violent a 
ſtorm, that he was under the'neceſfity of ordering 
by. rg to be thrown overboard; and the veſſel 
ſpringing a leak the next day, he judged it expe= 
dient to have the main maſt cut away, leſt ſhe 
 Thould be watet-logged. During the violence of 


he the ſtorm, this man behaved in the moſt outrage- 
e, ous and blaſphemous manner that can be con- 
er & ceived, and for ſome light inſtance of neglect to 
is Ris orders, he ſhot his lieutenant through the 
id heart, and after ſtripping off the cloathes of the 
he deceaſed, threw the body overboard. 


With great difficulty they navigated veſſel, 
== which was in a moſt deplbrably ſhattered condi . 
= tion, to Bologtie, in France, where they ſold their 
cargo at a very low price; the greateſt part of the 
goods being ſo damaped as to be of little value. 
The hotel where Paul took up his lodgings was 
kept by à young widow, a native of Ireland, to 
whom our adventurer made overtures of marri- 
age ; but theſe ſhe declined'; qualifying her de- 
tial, however, with an intimation, that ſhe might 
yield to his intreaties, if ke could convince her 
that he Was intitled to the property that he had 
aſſured her he poſſeſſed in England, * 
He remained about three months at Bologne, 
during which timehe became ſo deeply enamoured 
of the fair Hibernian maitreſs du cabaret, that he 
depoſited two hundred g. eas with her, as a ſecu- 
rity of hig ſpeedy return, and embarked for Eng- 
land with a'view'of renewing his illicit — 
1 — | an 
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and continuing them till he ſhould obtain pro- 
perty ſufficient to inſure him a favonrable recep 

tion from the widow. 

He firſt went to Dover, and then to the Iſle of 

Man, where he hired a houſe, and aſſumed the 
character of a merchant; and indeed his dealings 

were conſiderable among the ſmugglers. Having 
employed a deputy to tranſact his bufineſs in the 
I Ie of Man, he proceeded to Sunderland, where 
x he was in a ſhort time joined by ten of his former 
pl accomplices, whom he had left in France, and they 
| contriveda ſcheme forrunning away withan armed 
| veſſel, which had been fitted 'out by a company 
„ of merchants to act againſt the Barbary corſairs. 
i Bold, and dangerous as the above undertaking, 
2 was, they actually ſucceeded; and it was ſuppoſed 
that the veſſel was loſt, as when ſhe was ſeized 
there were only two men and a boy on board, 
J Whom it is ſuppoſed the robbers murdered, Their 
firſt expedition was to the coaſt of Ireland, on dif- 
ferent parts of which they landed, and lundered = 
E feveral gettlemen's houſes of plate, jewels, money, 
and other valuable effects. 

The now ſteered towards the Suſſex coaſt, and 
. while they were attempting to effect a landing, 
they obſerved one of the king's armed cutters 
=. within a league and a half of ſhore. | By taking 
18 advantage of a thick fog that roſe about the cloſe 
pdf the day, they proceeded further along the coaſc, 

[| and diſembarked with ſome of their moſt * 
q ble effects; ſoon after which they were ſyrpriſed 
| | by a party of Cuſtom-houſe officers, and a deſpe- 
= rate conteſt enſued, which laſted near an hour, 
when victory was declared in favour of the ſmug- 
glers. 
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glers. In the affray, one of Paul's men, named 


Thomas Shaw, was ſo deſperately wounded that 
he died on the following day, and one of the 
Cuſtom-houſe officers was dilabled in his right 
| Fearing the country would be alarmed, and that 
veſſels. would be diſpatched in purſuit of him, 
they put to ſea with all poſſible expedition, and 
directed their courſe towards the Ifle of Man, 
where they procured a ſupply of ammunition and 
proviſions, and then ſailed again with a view of 
plundering ſome merchant ſhips bound for Evg- 
land, on board of which they had received intel- 
ligence was gold and filver to a conſiderable a- 
mount. They met with only one of theſe ſhips, 


4% — 


and that not one of the moſt richly laden. In a 


few weeks they committed depredations upon ſe- 


WE veral veſſels, particularly two belonging to Brif- 


#7 


tol; and Pay! fnging himſelf entitled to a ſhare 


Jus ez to upwards of five hundred pounds, 
determined now to purſue his amour at Bologne. 
When he was on the point of diſembarking at 


LN 
* « 


Port YOrient, he refigned all claim to the veſſel 


and her appurtenances to his companions ; bind- 
them, however, in a ſolemn oath, that they 
ſhould deal with, him, anly, in ſuch articles as were 
proper for ſale at Bologne, and the Ifle of Man. 
Having ſupped, and ſpent the greateſt part of 
the night in a joyous manner on board the veſſel, 
Paul took leave of his. friends, apologizing to 
them reſpectively, for many inſtances of ſevere 


treatment they had received from him: alleging 
iu excuſe of his conduct, that a ſtrong idea of the 
neceſſity of exact diſcipline and due ſubordination 
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among people of their profeſſion, had compelled 


him to exert his authority on ſame occaſions, in 
a manner that they might, perhaps, deem tyran- 
nical ; adding, that the conſtant ſucceſs they had 
met with, would, he hoped, be conſidered as a 


ſufficient juſtification, of his conduct. The wealth 


they had acquired under, his command, and the 
generoſity he had diſplayed in giving up the veſ- 
ſel to their joint poſſeſſion, diſpoſed” them to join 
in a declaration, that they entirely acquitted him 
of ali blame on account of the. ſeveral parts of his 


conduct which they had befgre confidered as de- 


ſerving reproach. 


Paul lay that night on ſhore, and in the morn- 
ing, after ſending his comrades à preſent of 
twelve dozen of wine, and a liberal ſupply of freſh 
proviſions, ſet out for Bologne. On his arrival 
he was heartily welcomed by the widow, with 
whom he had held a correſppndence by letter du- 
ring the ſeveral months of his abſence, In about 
four days they were married; and having aſſumed 
the character of maitre d'botel, he gave the prin- 
cipal cuſtomers of the houſe an elegant cntertaina 
ment, and among the poorer ſort he made a li- 
beral diſtribution of wine, ſpirits, and RAST 
BEEF. In this laſt inſtance he paid one mark of 
reſpe& to Old England but further on this head 
we ſay not. V ; : 3 „ 
For ſeveral wecks his behaviour was fo affable 
and condeſcending, and the articles in which he 
dealt ſo good of their reſpective kinds, and fo mo- 


derate in price, that the cuſtom of the houſe ſur- 
priſingly increaſed, But nature had not formed 


him to keep within the bounds of moderation. — 
NE The 
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T hhe idea of being poſſeſſed of property ſufficient 
to render him independent of buſineſs, and the 
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that degree, that he was no longer able to act un- 
der the maſk of humility that had for ſome time 


| He abruptly interfered in the converſation in 
which the frequenters of his houſe was engaged; 
obtruded his own dogmatical obſeryations ; and if 
the campany declined an immediate acquieſcence 
in them, he inſulted them in the moſt abuſive lan- 


# 


8 » AX” 1 © 9 | 

- 7 guage that the moſt depraved imagination could 
== poſibly ſuggeſt, t. 

1 p AF 1 ies | 4. b - 

- 2 , Diſguſted at his brutal conduct, his cuſtomers 


* 


>, ſought other places of public entertainment, where 
-— pL Z 3 . ©. 21 a 

h they could be treated with civility and reſpect. 
1 4 The evident decay of his bufineſs inflamed his 
hn 2X groundleſs rage to a pitch of the utmoſt extrava- 


have fallen a ſacrifice to the impetuoſity of his 
temper, had not the meekneſs and amiable ten- 


and, impatient ſpirit, 


© 
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the Iſie of Man was about to be annexed to the 
crown of Great Britain; and judging it neceflary 
to put his affairs in that ifland on a more eligible 
footing, before the propeſed regulation could 


to conduct the bufineſs of the hotel. 
A few hours after he had embarked, the veſſel 


was accoſted by | 
he had parted at Port VOrient, but upon his ap- 
pearing 


xroſpect of greater riches, ipflated his pride to 


diſguiſed the natural turbulence of his diſpoſition. 


1 gance s and in all probability, his wife would 
derneſs of her diſpoſition, been capable of giving 
1 ſome degree of moderation to his reſtleſs, violent, 


About this period he received information that 


ne take placks, fe repaired thither, leaving his wife 


the gang of {ſmugglers with whom 
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aring upon deck, and waving: his hand, they 
immediately altered their courſe. He made = 


land into the Iſle af Man, and his name ſtands 


firſt in the Cuſtom-houſe. books at Douglas. 


He again went to Bologne, and for ſome time 


carried on an extenſive trade with different parties . 
of ſmugglers. Upon the deceaſe of his wife, he 
again went to the Ifle of Man, and tranſacted ſome 


bufineſs in the legal way, the better to elude the 
ſuſpicion of his being Oe” in centraband 
dealings. 

When any capital enterprize was reſolved on, 
he frequently took the command of a ſmuggling 


veſſel; and on theſe occaſions it was ſeldom that he 


did not prove ſucceſsful. He came to England 


three: or four times every year, in order ta ſettle | 


with his agents, and to diſpoſe of goods. In one 


of theſe trips the following incident occurred, 


which we mention, becauſe it 1s highly expreſ. S 


ſive of the degenerate character of the man: Paul 
requeſted one of his fellow paſſengers to oblige 
bim in ſome trifling circumſtance, and the ſtran 

er was about to comply ; but not being ſo po 
tious as the impatient temper of the other re- 
quired, he actually clapt a loaded piſtol to his 


head, and drew the trigger; but the weapon for- 
tunately flaſhed in the En, and no * was 9 

ſuſtained. = 
In conſequence of this act of extravagance, the 


crew of the veſlel made preparations for confining 
Paul, ſuppofing bim to be a Junatic; but he 
fought in a molt deſperate manner againſt five 
men, three of whom he wounded fo terribly that 


their 


EE 


the moſt imminent danger. He then addreſſed 
himſelf to the people, by whom he was furround- 
ed, informing them that he was not afflicted with 


that the raſhattempt he had made, proceeded from 


the like of which he would guard himſelf in fu- 
ture; concluding, however, with an emphatic de- 
nunciation of inſtant death to ſuch as ſhould offer 
any further violence to his perſon. 
be” . , | ; 

man ſeem to have been actuated through the 
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> Whole courſe of his exiſtence. -Brutes have an 


n 
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nud which enables them to recollect and foreſee e- 


le vents. The ſuperior power of reaſon is the diſ- 


ne tinguiſhing characteriſtic of man but how ſmall 
d, a portion of this quality has fallen to the lot of 


3 . 
1 


the man, the black catalogue of whoſe tranſacti- 
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zul ons we are now recording !—or rather how in- 


ge I famouſly does he degrade the fociety of which he 
. is a member, by the moſt groſs abuſes of the gifts 


i» of nature. He exalts his paſſions into tremendous 
re- tyrants, and debaſes reaſon into a vile, abject, and 
his . grovelling ſlave. How inſignificant a remove 18 
or- he above the brute creation -The diſtinction 


vas cConſiſts only in the power of ſpeech, and the ex- 


ternal figure of humanity. 
the Paul having amaſſed upwards of two thouſand 
ing pounds by the moſt iniquitous practices, conſider- 
he ed that his ſituation was very precarious, as his 
five avaricious turn of mind had led him to take great 
advantages of ſeveral of the ſmugglers with whom 


their lives were for ſeveral days judged to be in 


the infirmity which they attributed to him, and 


© By what furious and ſavage paſſions does this 


inſtinctive faculty, reſembling that of reaſon, 


be. 
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large amount, after which he e 


cutians under the criminal laws. 
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he dealt, ſome of whom he apprehended might; 
at length, be provoked to lodge information a- 


gainſt him on account of the illegal traffic he had 
ſo long purſued. He therefote determined to ſell 
off what effects he had in the Iſle of Man, and re- 
pair to London: but before he put his ſcheme in 
execution, he borrowed feveral ſums of money, 
and obtained goods, from different people to a 


Fearing that if he came immediately to 


land, his place of refidence would be diſcovered, 


and meaſures purſued for ſubjecting him to con- 


dign puniſhment for his fraudulent practices, he 


went to Dunkirk in France, and there opened a 
coffee-houſe for the entertainment of Engliſh tra- 
vellers. Here he renewed his practice of dealing 
by . ; q 6 26h 94 "Ie TY. } 4 3 
in contraband goods; but in a few morſths_ he, in 


0 8 * 5 JOE 0 9 13 „ # „, fat) $1.4 73; 
| ſeveral inſtances, experienced a reverſe of fortune, 


Several capital ſeizures being made of goods 
that he had ſent to England fot ſale, he was driv- 
en nearly to a ſtate of diftra&tion, and vowed de- 
ſtruction to the perſons with whom he had entruſt- 
ed ſo confiderable a part of his property ; as thro” 
his want of precaution the gol had fallen into 
the hands of the king's officers. 

Paul now ſhut up his houſe at Dunkirk, and 
prepared to embark for England, having previ- 


ouſly remitted a ſmall fum to each of the perſons 


he had defrauded in the Ie of Man; and as they 
accepted of payment in part, 'they deſtroyed every 


legal idea of felony, and conſtituted their reſ- 


pective claims into mere matters of debt; he was 

therefore no longer under apprehenſion of proſe- 
ay! 5 9 EL TAK : 

Our 


j * 


WF. Our hero took ſhipping for Edinburgh, whence 
ne proceeded by land to Newcaſtle, where he met 
with two of the perſons, from whom a part of his 


effects had been a ſhort time before ſeized by the 
Cuſtom: houſe officers. He attacked the men in 


WW the moſt groſsly inſulting terms, upbraiding them 
of treachery and cowardice : they reſented his il] 


language, on which he drew his hanger, and 


3B | threatened to put them both to inſtant death: in 


conſequence hereof, one of the men challenged him 


W to fingle combat; and ſmall ſwords and piſtols be- 
ing procured, they met in about two hours in a 
field upwards of a mile from the town, When 
the antagoniſts came within ſight of each other, 
they almoſt, at the ſame inſtant, fired their piſ- 
ZZ tols in the air, and drawing their ſwords, a deſpe- 
rate conteſt-enſued, in which great dexterity was 
== diſplayed on both ſides; but the warmth of Paul's 
WE temper expoſed him to the afſaults of his adver- 
WT ſary, who wounded him in three places, and he 


fell to the ground, where, through the great loſs 


the leaſt ſigns of ſenſibility : but his wounds being 

bound up, he was conveyed to the neareſt inn, and 

in about a fortnight he was perfectly recovered. 
Paul now went to Rocheſter, in Kent, in order 


| to ſolicit payment for ſome ſmuggled goods which 
a tradeſman of that town had bought of him 
about nine months before, Having ſucceeded in 


that buſineſs, he rode on horſe-back to Chatham, 
and came to London in the ride-coach. 
Paul hired a lodging in Mercer's- ſtrect, Long- 
acre, where he had not refided many weeks be- 
tore he debauched his landlady's daughter, who 


E removed 


of blood, he lay more than half an hour without 


C8 


+ | removed with him to  Tottenhani-court-road.; but 
in about three months he deſerted her, and. ſhe 
became a common proſtitute, in which ſtation ſhe 
continued near ſeven years, when a dangerous fit 
of ſickneſs ſtruck her mind with a conviction of 
the heinous courſe of life ſhe had led, and ſhe de- N 
termined on a . of her conduct. We are 
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rried, and now lives in a 49 adjacent to 
baden in a moſt perfect ſtate of conjugal fe- 
licity. 

Paul now engaged in a criminal intercourſe 
with the miſtreſs of a notorious brothel in the 
neighbourhood of Covent-garden, who aſſumed 
his name, and paſſed under the character of his 
wife. Among the diſſolute company that fre- 
quented the houſe, frequent riots happened, ſo 
that Paul had many occaſions to exert his 
proweſs; and he was of ſo dauntleſs a ſpirit, and 
ſo expert in the Broughtonian art, that he acquired 
the reputation of being the moſt deſperate, and 

HM. otherwiſe accompliſhed hero, among the honour- 

1 able fraternity of bawdy-houſe bullies. _ 

9! The woman of the houſe being ſeized with a 
fit of apoplexy, expired; ſhe died while he was 
examining ſome accounts in a ſmall parlour, ad- 
Joining to her bed room. He no ſooner diſcover- 
ed her fituation, than he ſearched her pockets, and 

5 taking her keys, ſccreted all her ready money, 
and ſome other valuable effects, amgunting in the 
Whole to about two hundred pounds; and having 
alarmed the ſervants, he abſconded with his 
booty. 


5 wy Paul 
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diſſentions commenced with America; 
it became evident that hoſtilities W. Fd enſue, he 


E 4 3 


Paul now conceived a violent attachment to 
| pambling : but being by no means an expert 


Tactitioner in this ſcience, he, in about fix 


months, found that his whole ſtock of wealth a- 
mounted to no more than one hundred and ſeven 
pounds. 


fair practices involved him in frequent contenti- 
ons; but as his deſperate character was well 
known, people yielded often to his impoſitions, 
to avoid becoming the objects of his furious and 
eee reſentment. 

His money being nearly exhauſted, he was un- 


1 der great embarraſlment to reſolve on ſome pro- 
WM bable plan of future ſupport ; for without proper- 


ty and aſſociates, on whoſe firmneſs and intrepid- 


renew his depredations on the ſeas. 
However, he obtained a few guineas, en en- 
* with a party of ſmugglers; but while he 


remained with theſe robbers, he obtained but lit- 


tle advantage. He then found means to procure 
the command of a piratical veſſel; and after ſome 


depredations committed on the trading ſhips of 
theſe kingdoms, he went to the coaſt "of Spain, 


and made capture of a rich veſſel bound to 
the port of Ferrol. Paul intended to carry this 
prize to Genoa, but two days after her capture 
ſhe ſtruck on a rock, and ſunk with all her cargo : 


four of the men were drowned, but the reft were 


taken up by a Daniſh veſſel. 
Soon after Paul's return to England, the fatal 


E. a | rote 


| 
| 
| 


Still he continued to frequent billiard 
tables, and other places of gaming; and his un- 


ity he could rely, it was not poſſible for him to 


and when 
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wrote to the leaders of the oppoſition to che ſove 
reignty of Great Britain, offering them his ſer- 


vice; and from time to time communicating 
ſuch intelligenee as he could obtain. Money was 
at different times remitted to him, and he received 
an invitation to croſs the Atlantic, with which he 
complied. Immediately upon his arrival, he was 
examined by ſeveral perſons, who are now mem- « 

bers of the Congreſs, reſpecting the coaſts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. 1 


was conſidered of ſo much importance, that great 
diſtinction was paid to him by the leaders of the 
American oppoſition; and he was appointed to 
the command of one of the privateers fitted out 
againſt this country. 


Our hero, who had now, on account of the a- 


bominable notoriety of his character, changed his 


name from John Paul, to Paul Jones, ſailed from 
Boſton with a.crew of picked men, and in a ſhort 


time he made prizes of ſeveral of our merchant- 


men. 


His ſucceſs greatly exalted him in the opinion 


of the Congereis, who were ſo entirely ſatisfied 


with his conduct, that they impoſed no commands 


on him, but lett Bind to act according to his own 


diſcretion : and in this their policy is very con- 
ſpicuous; for he proved a far greater annoyance 
to our trade, than any other commander in the 


ſervice of America. 


Having obtained the command of a veſſel of 


greater force, he cruized ſeveral months in fearch 


of our Res leveral of which he either cap- 
tured or deſtroye 


About two years and a Half ago, Jones ſailed 
| from 


His intelligence 


. 
2 5 
3 


FF 


from America, with a ſmall ſquadron under his 
command, and viſited ſeveral parts of the Engliſn 
coaſt, with a view of learning the then diſpoſition 
of the naval force of this kingdom. He after- 
*X wards went to the coaſt of Scotland, and effected 
Ja landing on the eſtate of the Earl of Selkirk, 
1 whoſe houſe he plundered of valuable effects to a 


conſiderable amount: but fortunately he failed . 


4 4 in the principal object of this deſign, which was 
to ſeize the perſon of the Earl, who, f in all proba- 
= tity, he meant to put to death. It will be recol- 
0 lected, that in the preceding part of this work, 
7 9 | we mentioned, that when Jones was a labourer 


under his father, in the Earl's ſervice, his inſo- 


1 lence provoked his noble employer to ſtrike him: 
and hence his enmity againſt his former patron, 


with whom his father lived in the capacity of gar- 


1 dener, till within a ſhort time of the iniquitous 


1 attempt againſt the ſafety of the Earl's perſon. 
This circumſtance is a Monk proof of the impla- 


* : Y cur) revengetul fpirit of Jones, which the ſlight- 
; | eft provocation has been ever ſufficient to inflame 


| with unextinguiſhable fury. p 
Jones now 'attempted to ſet fire to the town of 
Whitehaven; but this attempt was fortunately 


= rendered abortive. He then proceeded to differ-— 
ent parts of the Englifh, Scotch, and Irith coaſts, 


.and committed great havoc among the ſhipping , 
and among the number of his oaptures, was the 
Drake floop af war. | 
Soon few the conclufion of the treaty between 

France and the American Congreſs, Jones re- 
ceived a commiſſion from the court of Verſailles, 
authoriſing him to make reprilals on the mipping 
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of Great Britain. After receiving his commiſſion 
from the court of France, he attempted a great 


number of enterprizes, and ſueceeded in many of 
them: but we ſhall recite the particulars of thoſe 


of latter date only, they having been attended 
with circumſtances more remarkable than * pre- 
ceding. 


After his firſt failing from l' Orient on bis late 
expedition, a ſcheme was formed by a number of 
the ſeamen to take the ſhip from him, and pilot 
her to England, when an [riſhman on board diſ- 
covered the plot. The men were all called over, 
and charged with it, but denied any concern in, 


or knowledge of it. The informer was then put 
in irons; but Jones relied ſo much on the man's 
aſſertion, that he returned to VOrient, had all the - 


people ordered on ſhore, and, on a more ſtrict ex- 
amination, upwards of ninety were diſmiſſed for 


refuſing to ſwear allegiance to the Congreſs. 


About the middle of Auguſt laſt, Paul Jones, 
with the ſquadron under his command, conſiſting 
of the Bon Homme Richard, of 40 guns, and 
375 men; the Alliance, of 36 guns; the Mon- 
ſieur, of 36 guns; the Pallas, of 32 guns; the 
Vengeance brig, of 12 guns; the Granville, of 12 
guns; and a cutter, of 18 guns, appeared off Ban- 
try, in the County of Kerry, in Ireland. This 
e was ſuppoſed to be the combined fleets 

France and Spain, and the whole country was 
thrown into a molt terrible alarm; which, how— 


ever, ſubſided when the number of ſhips was eſti- 


mated, 
Jones ordered a confiderable number of his men 
to land, and they . on board the ſhips a 
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ſupply Fw, water, and a conſiderable outs of 


WW oxen, ſheep, hogs, and poultry ; but for theſe, 
= Jones liberally paid the owners. He now weighed 
WW anchor, and failed in purſuit of ſome linen ſhips, 


and Eaſt Indiamen, which latter were expected to 
touch at Corxke. 

The latter end of Auguſt, Jones was for ſeve- 
he made prize of the Mayflower, bound from Li- 
merick to London. He ſtill remained on the 
coaſt, expecting a reinforcement from Breſt, on 
the arfival of which, he intended to enter the ri- 
ver Shannon, and ſeize the Eaſt Indiamen laying 


there; but the appearance of the fleet under Sir a 
John Lockhart Roſs, prevented the intended 


junction. 
In a few days after the capture of the May- 
flower, he took the Porcupine, from Limerick, 


Bantry Bay, where he removed into the ſhips of 


his own ſquadron, the moſt valuable effects of 
five prizes that he had lately taken. 


It ſhould be here obſerved, that one object of 


our hero's expedition on the coaſt of Ireland, was 


to intercept the victuallers from Corke to North 
America, during a cruize of fix or ſeven weeks; 


1 


ral days hovering on the coaſt of Ireland, where 


bound to Briſtol; and then he proceeded into 


after which he was to proceed to the protection of 


the American trade in Cheſapeak Bay, and on the 


coaſts of Carolina and Georgia. 
While Jones remained in the Iriſh ſeas, a let- 


ter from Valencia, in the county of Kerry, dated 


Auguſt 23, 1779, was tranſmitted to Mr. John 
Connel, merchant at Corke, by Mr. Peter Burrell, 
containing the affidavit of ſeven men who had 


eſcaped 


TINT —— " 


efca) ed from Jones's ſquadron, ſetting forth, that 


was kept a profound fecret. The letter adds, 
refugees, but without effect. 
coaſt, the red flag was hoiſted on Scarborough) 
the Cumberland militia, which was quartered there, 


immediately beat to arms, and from the houſes 


firing could not be counted. On the Friday, ſix 


Scarborough, and failed in ſearch of Jones. Tho- 
mas Berry, who eſcaped from Jones's ſquadron, 


ticulars of which we have already given—That 


0 


he had been furniſhed at one of the F rench ſea. 
porth, with ammunition and combuſtibles for the 
ips above-mentioned, but that his deſtination 


that fourteen men were difpatched in ſearch of the 
It being ſuppoſed that an enemy was on the 


caſtle, on Wedneſday the 22d of September, and 


on ſhore, a ſea- fight was plainly diſcernible on the 
following day; the action was ſo ſevere that the 


fail was Ciſcovered about two leagues from ſhore, 
in a moſt ſhattered condition. This engagement 
was between Paul Jones's ſquadron, and the Sera- |} 
P1» and Counteſs of Scarborough armed ſhips. On 
the 26th, eight Britiſh ſhips of war appeared off 


made an affidavit to the following effect: —after 
reciting many of the operations of Jones, the par- 


from the weſtern coaſt of Ireland, they failed to 
the north of Scotland, and took a veſſel laden 
with military ſtores, bound to Quebec; a letter 
of marque from Liverpool; two other prizes, and 
ſeveral colliers, which latter were ſunk off Whit- 
by; that the ſquadron continued between the 
Humber and Berwick fix days, and that the 
commander had declared his intention of making 
a deſcent on the coaſt of England; that on the 


Pre- 


1 


&, 4 preceding Tueſday, orders were given for the oars 
HE to be muffled, and the boats to be taken out; that 
on the following morning they were rejoined by 


W the Alliance, off Flamborough Head; that on 
= Thurſday, an engagement took place between 
Jones's ſquadron and two Engliſh men of war, 


which had under their convoy the Eaſt country 


= fleet; and that when Jones's ſhip was finking, this 
adeponent, and fix other of the crew, eſcaped, 


XZ The above man, as well as the others who eſ- 
caped, freely communicated many particulars re- 
lating to Paul Jones, to any perſons whoſe curio- 
pty led them to make enquiries. They ſaid he 
Fas a man of fingular intrepidity ; paſſionate to 


. 
wy” 4 $5.6: . 


he utmoſt extravagance, in the common occur- 
Fences of life, but cool, deliberate, and recollect- 
ad, when engaged in action: that it his reſent- 
nent was once rouſed, no condeſcention would 
ppeaſe his vengeance, which he would run the 
moſt deſperate hazards to gratify ; that he would 
ever pardon the ſlighteſt inſtance of diſobedience 
to his orders, or neglect of duty, but either by 
ecret machinations, or open force, ſeldom failed 
Xo effect the deſtruction of deſaulters in ſuch. 
EY 1 that he was held in the higheſt eſtimation 
by the American Congreſs, and had received ma- 
Dy flattering inſtances of favour from the moſt 
powerful people in ſeveral of the French ſea- 
Ports, as well as from many of the firſt naval 
—Zeommanders in France; and that he poſſeſſed a 
pirit that rather reſembled the ferocity of, a wild 
Peaſt, than the noble bravery of a hero. 

” We ſhall here introduce Captain Pearſon's ac- 
Fount of. the engagernent, and ſubjoin thereto a 
3 4 


capy 
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were engaged from half paſt eight till half paſt 


T 1 


opy of a paper on the ſame ſubject, written by 
Mr. Theophilus Smart, who eſcaped from Jones's 
ſhip, and tranſmitted to us by a gentleman who 


humanely afforded him an aſy lum in his houſe. 


Exirad of a letter from Captain Pearſon, of the Sera- 


pis, to the Secretary of the Admiralty, taken from 
the London Gazette. ER OW 


« In conſequence of information from the Bai- 
liff of Scarborough, that an enemy was on the 
coaſt, I made the neceſſary diſpofitions for action, 
and having gained fight of the ſquadron about one 


o'clack, threw out a fignal for the Counteſs of 


Scarborough to come up, which was punctually 


obeyed, and for the convoy to make the beſt of 
their way, At about twenty minutes paſt ſeven, 


the largeſt of the three ſhips in fight, brought to; 
I hailed him, and aſked “ what ſhip?” they an- 
ſwered, © the Princeſs Royal.“ After ſome other 
evaſive anſwers, I threatened to fire, on which 
they diſcharged a ſhot; and to this 1 inſtantly 
returned a broadſide. After exchanging twe or 


three broadfides, he attempted to board us, but 


being repulſed, he put his helm a weather, and 
laid us athwart hawſe; his mizen ſhrouds taking 


our jib-boom, which giving way, we dropped 
_ ſide, ſo cloſe, that the muzzles of our guns 


touched each other's ſides. In this ſituation we 


ten. From the combuſtible matter which they 
threw into us, we were on fire ten or twelve times. 
During the action, the largeſt frigate kept ſailing 
round us, raking us fore and aft; ſhe killed or 


vounded almoſt every man on the quarter and | 


main 
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main decks. A hand grenade being throw by 


the enemy, a cartridge took fire; which commu- 


nicating to other cartridges, all the officers and 
men quartered abaft the main maſt, were blown 


up, and the greateſt part of our guns rendered 
S vbſeleſs. At ten the enemy called for quarters, and 
ſaid they had ſtruck; After repeatedly aſking the 
Captain, if he called for quarters, and receiving 
no anſwer, I ordered my men to board; but they 
perceived a number of armed men under cover, 


on which they retreated, and we continued the 
action till the frigate poured in a btoadfide; and 
not being able to bring a gun to bear, and-our 


main maſt going by the board, I ſtruck to the 
Bon Homme Richard, of 40 guns, commanded 


by Paul Jones, and upon being conducted on 
board his ſhip, I found he had 306 men killed and 
wounded. The next day the Bon Home ſunk, 
with moſt of her wounded men on board. Captain 


Piercy, of the Counteſs of Scarborough, who 


yielded to the Pallas and another frigate, and 
myſelf, are now priſoners in the Texel, and are 
refuſed permiſſion to wait on Sir Joſeph Yorke, 


or even to go on ſhore,” “ 


Account of . the above engagement, written by Mr. 
$$ Theophilus Smart. | 
On the 23dof September, a part of the ſqua- 

dren under the command of Commodore Paul 


Jones, conſiſting of the Bon Homme Richard, 


and the. Pallas and Alliance frigates, and an arm- 
ed brig, being cloſe in with Scarborough, the Bal- 


tic fleet, of whoſe motions we had received previ- 
ous intelligence, was diſcoyered, and a ſignal was 


F'2 mad 
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vered that the mips were eſcorted by two armed 


breeze at S. S. W. we bore down upon the enemy, 


the larboard bow of the enemy, and within muſ- 
ket ſhot. The Engliſh man of war now hailed 


neceſſary matters might be adjuſted, which being | 


ceived a broadfide, This was returned; and after | 8 
| two or three other ſalutes of the ſame kind on each 72 
_ fide, we found that great havoc, had been made * 0 
among our men, that great damage had been ſuſ- 4 
tained in our ſtanding and running rigging, and 


made to chace; preſently after which we diſcos | 5 


veſſels. About half paſt five o'clock, with alight | 


who laid their heads in ſhore, with a view, as we 4 
ſuppoſed, to prevent our gaining a ſtation between 


3 
ft * 


them and the fleet; and this, indeed, they effect- 4 ̃ 
ed to our great mortification. About 2 rn 


paſt ſeven, our Commodore's ſhip brought to on | 


us, to which ſome equivocating anſwers were 1 
given, only to gain a few, minutes time, that ſome 


effected, we fired a ſhot, and almoſt inſtantly re- 1 


that our hull had been perforated by a ſhot below BD 
water. 1 

« Our Captain ordered the topſails to be back- | 
ed, and finding himſelf in ſo dangerous a ſitu - 
tion, ſeemed to be inſpired with a kind of ae n 9 55 
rate boldneſs, and declared, that as he was ſtill 35 
able to throw out grappling irons, the enemy or * 
himſelf, ſhould either be funk, or both be blown 


1 the water. We now dropped upon the ene- | Þ 


my's quarter, within piſtol ſhot, put our helm ar- 
weather, and running them on board the weather 
quarter, attempted to affect a boarding ;- but fail- 
ing this we again backed our ſailis. 5 

5 Obſerving that the hes had backed his 
topſails, 


LT M7 W- KD 
_ topſails, and was preparing to come ſquare with © 
us again, we put our. helm a-weather, and. laid 
him a-thwart hawſe, our mizen ſhrouds catching 
his gib- boom, which in a few minutes giving way, 
we came along ſide of each other, head and ſtern, 
our quarter being hooked by the enemy's ſpare 
anchor; and we were now ſo near, that a ſmall 
motion of the water was ſufficient to make the 
muzzles of our guns ſtrike each other. In the a- 
bove manner did the engagement continue for the 
ſpace of two hours, during which time we dif- 
charged immenſe quantities of combuſtibles, that we 
were ſupplied with at Port VOrient: and it was 
indiſputably owing to the enemy's ſhip repeatedly 
taking fire, that we obtained the victory; for his 
hands being frequently engaged in inextinguiſh- 
the flames, many of the guns were unemployed 
during a confiderable part of the conteſt, - 
The other Engliſh veſſel of war was engaged 
with the Pallas during the whole time; and our 
Captain fearing ſhe would be compelled to ſtrike, 
determined to put in practice a piratical ſtrata- 
gem, that ſhould obtain him a complete, it not 
an honourable victory. He ordered the greateſt 
part of his men to arm themſelves with piſtols, 
cutlaſſes, pikes, and other weapons, and to retire 
into places of concealment ; after which he made 
a ſignal that he yielded up the victory, and de- 
manded quarters, which the enemy was generouſ- 
ly ready to allow, notwithſtanding our unfair me- 
thod of fighting. The Engliſh were boarding us, 


when they diſcovered the armed men under co- 
ver, and having made a ſpeedy retreat to their 


«© Moſt 


own. ſhip, renewed the action. 
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fire the ſhipping in our harbours, and deftroy our 
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t Moſt of dur guns being rendered uſeleſs, and 


the water pouring rapidly into our hull, our Cap- 
tain called for aſſiſtance from the Alliance, who 
came up, and diſcharged a broadfide upon the 
enemy, whoſe maſt being now carried away, they p 


immediately ſtruck. During the action, our Cap- 


tain ſhot ſeveral of his men ſor deſerting their 


guns, and declared that if the reſt neglected their 
duty, he would blow up the ſhip. 4) 
„ After the engagement we found fix feet water 
in the hold; ſoon after which, I, with ſome others 
emared an eicape.?” 


+ 


Paul Jones got on board the Serapis, and after 


beating about the North Seas ſome days, he en- 


tered the Texel, and immediately diſpatched an 
expreſs to the court of France, with an account 
of his victory, 3 4 53 
Though the gallant Captain Pearſon, and his 
brave aſſociate, Captain Piercy, were under the 
neceſſity of yielding to the ſuperior force of the 


enemy, the conteſt they ſo nobly maintained, will 


entitle them to the warmeſt gratitude from their 
country; for beſides preſerving the valuable fleet 
from the Baltic (which, but for their heroic beha- 
viour, muſt inevitably have fallen a facrifice to 
the enemy) they have diſconcerted the plan of 
expedition formed by Paul Jones, which was to 


naval ſtores; and it has lately tranſpired, that he 


ha tampered with ſome perſons on the ſubject of 3 


ſetting fire to the royal docks. _ 
By a gentlemen reſident at Amſterdam, we are 


aſſured that the French Ambaſſador at the Hague, 
| - has 
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has admitted Paul Jones to ſeveral private con- 
ferences, and ſhewn him many inſtances of ſingu- 
lar diſtinction; but the admiration which was 
10 raiſed among the populace by his firſt appear- 
ne "X ance in Holland; has greatly abated, in conſe- 
quenee of his own ſailors having propagated ma- 
Iny inſtances of the ſavage barbarity of his diſpo- 
ſition; while they revere the characters of the 
Engliſh Captains Pearſon and Piercy, who fought 
with all the bravery and noble ardour of true he- 
ZE roiſm, and prudently declined the conteſt, when 
no probability remained of obtaining a conqueſt. 
cover ſo ſuperior a power, „„ 
The conduct of the Captains Pearſon and 
Piercy, has been warly applauded by his Majeſty, 
en- who has been pleaſed to intimate that it will af- 
ford him an uncommon ſhare of happineſs, when 
an opportunity offers of confering ſome fignal ho- 
*Zmours upon the brave commanders, in teſtimony 
of his approbation of their highly meritorious 
= Xonduct. Z 
The Royal Exchange Aſſurance Company, 
who had made inſurances to a very large amount 
on the Baltic fleet, have given orders r a piece 
Mef plate of an hundred guineas value, and ano- 
ther of fifty guineas; the firſt to be preſented to 
Captain Pearſon, and the other to Captain Piercy, 
1 of s an acknowledgment of their gratitude for the 
S to ingular bravery and good conduct they exerted, 
and the noble ſacrifice they made in preſerving 
Ehe Baltic fleet under their convoy, from falling 
Into the hands of the enemy. And we are happy 
to add, that other companies, who had made in- 
urances on the ſame ſhips, have ſignified that they 
nean to follow the above example. 
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The day after his landing, Paul Jones appcar- 


ed on the Change at Amſterdam, qreſſed very fi- 
milar to the naval uniform of this country. So 
greatly did this deſperado ex:..c public curiofity, 


That total ſtagnation was put to the buſineſs 


moag 35 traders, and he was followed through 
tba Fr--:5 by immenſe crouds of people, who 


commented him with loud acclamarions on ac- 


cout of his hard-won victory. 


A memorial has been cre by Sir Joſeph 


Yorke, to the States General, repreſenting, that a 
ſubject of Great Britain, had arrived at the Texel 
with two inips of war belonging to the King, and 
requeiting, that the ſick and "wounded may be 
conveved on ſhore, and have every n: ceſſary 415 
fiſtance affordded them; and that the thips may 
be ret mned to his maſter, the King of Great 
Britain. Ay anſwer to the above is rmparicnrly 
expected. | 
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